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AESTPACT 

This study of written language c^ivelopment and 
instruction of elementary school children found that realistic 
apprcaches are needed in teaching language usage, dialects, and 
registers. These approaches should include a nonrepetitive 
instructional system accounting for different linguistic abilities, a 
diagnostic evaluation of children's written language ability, 
objectives based on language performance and control rather than 
correctness, and learning environments and activities based on 
individualized and carefully monitored instructional theories. The 
study includes discussions of <1) current research in language 
deveiopment and instruction; (2) the question of whether children are 
learning the language concepts they are being taught; (3) the 
difference between linguistic performance and linguistic competence; 
(4) current practices in written language instruction in the 
elementary schools; and (5; needed research in language developmc^nt 
and instruction* Tables recording the results of a test of 30 
language arts concepts and the results of twelve language arts tasks 
which were administered to some elementary school children are 
included • (Author/DI) 
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Ui OIPARTMINT HEALTH. 
££jUCATIOhJ & WILFARE 
OFFICE QF EDUCATION 
THIS OUCUMENT HAS iEEM REPRO 
DUCED EJ^ACTLV AS RECEIVED FROM 
THE PERSON Ofi 0RG*^Nl2ATlDN QmC 
INATING IT POINTS OF VlF.W OR DP\N 
IONS ST^TID DO NOT NECgSS^HiLV 
REPRESENT QUiuM OFHCE QV EDU 
CATIQN POSITIOS OR POLICY 

WRlTfEN LANGUAGE OEvELOPMEIir AND inSTftULlJON 
OF ELEMEflTARY SCHiJOL LHlLDRf.N 

Ihe Penney 1 van 1 a tnatf; mi'^efi'ty 

Writing thinking written down, !■-': ail due nrouOi tins is a basK 
detinit^on of vir > ttaa ianguage, A child':^ Pu^poso, as wCil as an adult's, n 
Wfiting li to i.omn!un ;Cdte an ulee ',fijf.e .vMtien iiociK, h a cinld's language 
and thought deveiopj he wHi want to shape i^^-^ vVuten 'deii ui'ng rhetoncal 
and f 1 gufflt '■ ve dev ices . 

W'-itrng \% connected fo ■■eaduig dnd :jp«riK;ng m inseparable ways, Writing 
rf^flects u chnd'i lOLdsi langu^s^s ana ihougtit deveiopmint Reading is 
"decoding," as hiten^ng WMring -i "encodin^," li speaking. Thought 
IS needed for aenving mean;ng m Doth the reading and the writing operation. 
In WMt^nc), Che wnter, through h's 'nner vO!ce, controU and shapes thought. 
In reading, the author, an outside agent, controls and shapes thought. Although 
the spedking. Itstening and reading language functioni are extremeiy complex 
human behaviors, writing tops them as .ompie.K human behavior, 

'h,a,'(5 ■> good evidence t'Om fs-Bof^ib liiar American e' ementary-school chil- 
dren u:-e noc being ffiught to ue b^ fhs'r ieachers and textbooks (Golub, 
FredrKk, and Barganz, 19^) nor are eisinenfary jchool children iearntng the 
cognit'^e con'Sjpts be'ng rfl^^-ht them in language textbooks (Golub, Fredrick, 
and [larr-'j, 197^ ] and (Herrii and Golub, '97!) 

At a reiuit of studying the tVench educatiorial system, Rono Bco^n, m 
1915, c;oncluded that Air«riCf.n children were not learning to write as well as 
French children. He rtttributed the cause of this failure to a lack of thor- 
oughnes' of training of riachers, teacher's lack of a fund of knowledge related 
to wntten language development and instruction of children beyond the routine 
of the --extbookSj tgachsr's lack of a systeniatic knowledge of the English Ian- " 
guage, teachers' lack ot writing ability, and teachers' lack of a w'de range of 
reading mater jah and I'terature to stiinuldte discussion^ criticism, and 
written response. 
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A survey of ivritten lanQuage instruction of elementary :,c!iooi children 
and their teacheri indicates that RoHo Brown's 1915 cruiques have not been 
attsnded (Golub, Fredrick and Barganz, i9/i) 

A sumiiiary of the research of language scholars on isflrning and teaching 
elementary school. chi idren to write their native toncjue indicates information 
Which teachers should consider in their tp:.ching practices, Teachers should 
know that language abilities are highly correlated and thai oral language, for 
nornia! chilaren, is a prerequisite to reading and vvritinn, Although a warm, 
indwidualued relationship between a child and an adult is important in early 
language developiiient, peer influence in language iearning increases with age, 
Vocabula-"y learnif^ is related to thought and concept development. While a 
basic vocabulary is represented in early language development, a child's vocabu- 
lary needs grow as his interests and activities develop, .The measure of 
vocabulary deveiopment must include the addition ot new words as well as the new 
meanings attnbuted to familiar words and the use of a cross-disciphnary 
vocabulary required for a variety of content areas. Teachers would be wiVI 
advised to teach handwriting and spelling as tool sl<ilis with the emphssis on 
vocabulary development, 

The teaching of spelling should emphasize the phoneme- grapheme consistencfes 
of English nrthography and the tuorpho-phonemic origins of words and word forms, 
the most efficiert method of taachmg irregular spelling is the test-teach-retest 
method. Pupils taught a phonemic alphabet and given practice w using it tend 
to be better spellers than pupils unaware of English phonology, 

A methtd for teaching written language to eiimentary school children should 
consider the fact that different stimuli tend to affect the quality of written 
discourse and that the direct teaching of crsativity along wuh adequate class- 
room time provisions should be provided pupils. When teachers read children . 
written language they should be aware of the fact that spol<en dialect features 
of the children will appear m their written language unless aUernate dialect 
education has been provided for in the children's language instruction, 

A survey of written language concepts presented to elementary school ch11= 
dren in their textbooks indicates that these texts: i) do not teach children how 
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to wnte, 2) are unraiated to -e.earcii n r^j ^r' o^Uuin'i 'anguage develop- 
ment, 3} are highly repetetive, and 4i inai tney an, lacking in a language 
Searning theory' .,por which to Duild a i;w=gu;iyc: tsacniny ii.fcthodu i og^ . 

These texti c^e prescript-ve ^n wsy^ ..n^cn aai not faithful lo the wide 
variety of language use m diffftrent c: iTKnun' unon^ EUuanoni In these texts, 
elementary bchooi rhildrsn fine. ai::,n;j,nce or recetetive capi tal iaation, 
punccuation, and ujage ruie^, They wiil f ^ nd ihs irregular, nonreproducti ve, 
aspects Of morphology and iyntax U'-essed wh^n, indeed, ifie^e children might 
not be aware of the regyidr, productive, ^iructurei of the language. Little is 
said in these tex-hookt, about the connection between thought^ semantics, rheto- 
ric, and figurat've language to the writinq prec,es5, Tnere are no entry and 
exit tests for detenin'ni ng children's written language deveiopment- 

Te^tbowks for prospective teachers of glenientary schoo' language arts do 
not necessarily reflect the content of the ^anguags Bn^ test% for children. 
Unguage arts texts fo-' proipective teachers are extremely general and express 
goals in teaching such as: M abilitj. to express ideas m an ongina! way, 
2) ab.htj/ to express ideas ciearlv, 3) eb^lny to organvze ideas, 4) abihty 
to distinguish between fact and op-nion, 5) developnient of mechanic skirls. 6) 
knowledge of the history of English, 7) knowledge of the structure of English, 
and -8) Knowiedge of Atom can=tng h sh usage and language varHtions. These texts 
appear to be wnrten tor "pol iie^societv" with isw directions for the urban 
teacher. Teacher, are net guen specific aiMstance w translating objectives, 
into classrooni mater, aij and practices- 

Some strong needs Stand out in teaching children how to write. Needed are' 
specific objecti.ei and strategies for teaching children how to write. ReaN 
istic approdches to teaching about language usage, dialects, and registers are ^ 
needed. A nonrepetuive instructiona] iystem for teaching v^ntten language 
which accounts for ditfereni linguistic abil-ties of urban, rura], and suburban 
chndren is needed throughout the school- curriculum. This system should mciude 
diagnostic evaluation of children's vvntten language abil-ty, objectives based 
on language performance and controi rather than correctness, and written lan- 
guage learning envtronments and activities based on indi viduabzed and care- 
fully monitorgd instructional theories, lha language concepts taught in the 
^ ^ schools should have a selective focus on cnndren's written language development. 
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Current Resea rch i n Wn tten 
bang uage DeveTo£m|nt and_ I mUuct i on 

Most recent inveitigatiim* in children's written language tend to be grouped 
into five major areas as follows: 

i- structured language experiences; 
(?. advanced ,ora 1 planning; 

3, rnoti vational devices; 

4, iTA instrucLion; 

5, related language abilities. 

Structured language e)«penences in the eleinentary classroom have been used 
with the intent of improving written compositions of children. Odegaard (1972) 
concluded that systimatic instruction in creative grammar (a grammar oriented 
towards cheating and synthesizing i-ather than analyzjng) helps the child to 
write creative stories, and to use greater numbers of sentence patterns and 
different transformations, Martin (1972) found that by having the third, fourth, 
and fifth-grade pupils focus on 1) the relationship between intonation patterns 
in oral language, and punctuation signals of written code, and 2) sentence- 
sense, the ability to differentiate between sentence units, led to a greater 
mastery in sentence writing skills than did an English curriculum based on 
traditiona! grammar. Using fourth-grade suburban students, Miller and Ney (1968) 
found thai systematic oral language drilling, coinbined with written exercises, 
led to a greater freedom and facility in writing, using a cumcular sequence 
in written composition prepared by the English Curriculum Study Center at the 
Univernty of Georgia, Grimmer (1971) had a group of second-graders study this 
curriculum for one year. The treatment resulted in significant improvefflent in 
written language, Rtsearch on the use of structured language experiences indi- 
cates that children will incorporate this type of instruction in their writing 
if they are shown how to do n. 

Prewriting activities and advanced oral planning have been Investigated 
as a means of improving written language development. When Beeker (19;0), 
investigated the effects of oral planning on fifth=grade children, interesting 
findings occurrid. Each week, for a three=week period, ?8 pupils were shown a 
short film with no narration, after vvhich either no discussions, class discus- 
sions, or paired-student discussions took place. The students then wrote. 
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Analysis of the three sets of compositson ft^edled that uudsnt participation 
in pri-piann ing did lead to greater wntten product iv i tj- Howiver , ,'Jtiere no 
discussion took place, pupils produced ttis largest ntiniber or adject ivoi and 
adverbs. Seeker suggeits that pa i red-itudent discussion is pdrtiCularly affec- 
tive with low-abihty students, 

Hunt;ngton't (1972) work was conc£frned with the effecti of pre-writing 
activities on syntactic complexity and donty in sixth-grads children's written 
language, The 169 students of the study were divided into eight groups and each 
group was subjected to a different pre-wrifing activity Because the results 
yielded no evidence that the instructional -.ariabl ■idd any effect on syntactic 
complexity or clarity of written composition, Hun. .,gton felt that syntactic 
density may be a stable eteinent in eleven to twelve year olds. He also sug- 
gested that teacher enthusiasm, atmosphere for wnting, and oral interaction 
amnq children may be the real determiners in any short term charges that take 
place . 

Not iurprislnglyj the weight of recent research m children's writing falls 
into the area of motivational devices. Barnes {1964) found that acond-grade 
students wrote longer stones, used a wider variety of words, and exhibited 
greater imagination after using small word cards and grooved boards in assem- 
bling sentences, Bort2 (1970) assessed the written language patterns of inter- 
niediate grade children dfter they had listened to recorded rriotivational devices 
followed by w'ltten responses. Children exposed to this treatment wrote the 
greatest quantity and used more sentence compiexity. Zanotti ■;1970) m an 
attempt to upitaliie on the relationship between oral and written composition, 
analyjed children's wntten language after they had used tape recorders and 
found that thqge smh graders wrote much longer compositions than did the con- 
trol group, 

„afka (1971) found that' intermediate grade children, in an integrated sub- 
urban school district, produced best quality written narrative compositions 
when not subjected to a visual, auditory, or tactile stimulus, w.,en they did 
write after being treated with such sensory stimuli, Kafka's results .revealed 
that the visual stimulus produced the most superior written sampies. Sharpies' 
(1968) study was also concerned with the difference In responses to different- 
^ stimuli, He concluded that creativity r. written language could not be devel- 
ERJC oped with the mere application of a classroom device 
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A combination of mot ■ vat i ona 1 stimu' ' and practice in o^al exor-ession' 
may develop wntmg skuh. Winardion'i (I3?2) tin-ty igcnnd^grade.'i who had 
reading initruction in a traditional phornci program wRre gi.en a buppl enien,tary 
reading program. The students entered recording environments reiembling d 
space capsule^ a cottage^ a castle, or a tugboat. Inside trieie, the pupils 
dictated stories and experiences into a cassette tdpe recorder, The contents 
of these tapes were typed, andcassette and typed copy weVe given to each pupil 
the following day, Theie materials served as a partial basis for reading les- 
sons and listening leisons. When a sample of the pupil's subsequent writing 
was analyifid, according to various mdexei of writmg maturity and quantity, 
results shewed that their writing skills had improved with this experience. 

Continuing with his research with i.t.a., Downing (1957), reported that 
improved writing occurred when children were taught to read using i t, a., his 
criteria consisted of vvord county vocabularyj and word repetition as measures. 
NaUen and Auguste, (1972), reported that in a study investigating creative 
quality of wnting of iecond^graders , those children who were trained in i.t a. 
were superior writers to those trdined m T 0. 

Writing ability has been compared with other language abilities. In 
researchmg black students' syntact'c forms, OeStefano (1972 ) found m her 
North ^ ■■iddelphia pupils that the relative frequencies or the various non- 
standara forms were generally different for speech and writing. These fifth ' 
grade students produced a greater share of nonstandard verb forms in speech 
than in writing i72 % vs. 581) Hughes (1953) has shown that written language 
development is highly correlated with oral language and reading developmenc but 
independent of intenigence The implications of his research- bemg that 
teachers should teach oral and written language concepts and vocabulary skrils. 

Are Chj_]_dren Lea£ni_n£ the Language Arts 
Concepts |ein£ Taught The^?"""" "~~ 

in one study done to determine how well children are learn'-ng the con- 
cepts teachers claim they are teaching to improve the written language develop- 
ment of students, it was discovered that children were not learning these con- 
cepts very well (Golub, Fredrick, and Harris, 1971), The primary objectives of 
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this research were: 1) to identifj^ basic concepts in the English language 
arts appropnate to and general taught at the intermediate grade levels, 2) 
to identify cntenon taski for measuring concept attainment abilities in the 
English language arts, 3) to develop test iteins for criterion tasks to measure 
achievement of these language arts concepts, and 4) to determine hovv well boys 
and girls perform on these language arts test items. 

In Identifying the concepts for testing, the domain of concepts consisted 
of all those single words or phrases which seemed to be classificatory and 
which were treated in some way in the English language arts curriculum, Six 
current textbook series were searched and all classificatory concepts in the 
body or In the index of these textbooks were recorded, This huge number of 
concepts was delimited and three areas which seemed to contain the majority of 
concepts were chosen: 1) Words. 2) Words m Sentences , and 3) Connected 
OUcourse. Words, contained concepts related to letters, letter sounds, word 
parts, word types, and word meanings. Words, in Sentences contained concepts 
related to parts of speech, sentence punctuation, types of sentences, and word 
functions. GonnjcJed DiscQurse contained concepts related to paragraphs, sen- 
tence functions, and letter writing. Teachers were then asked to indicate If 
they taught the concept in fourth grade, if 80-901 of the pupils knew the 
definition of the concept and were able to pronounce the concept word or 
phrase, As a result of this information, thirty English language arts concepts 
were selected for analysis and testing; 



i. 


Words 


11. 


Words in Sevitentes 


III, 


Connected Discourse 


1 . 


Abbreviations 


M. 


Adjecti ves 


21. 


Compan son 


2. 


Compound Word 


12, 


Helping Verb 


22. 


Detai Is 


3. 


Consonant 


13, 


Period 


23. 


Explanation ■ 


4. 


Contraction 


14. 


Possessive Noun 


24, 


Greeting 


5. 


Homonym 


15, 


Predicate 


25. 


Heading 


7, 


Short Vowel 


16. 


present Tense 


26. 


Paragraph 


Silent Letter 


17. 


Pronoun 


11, 


Return Address 


8. 


Suff 1 X 


18. 


Question Mark 


28, 


Thank You Letter 


9, 


Synonym 


19, 


Sentence 


29, 


Title 


10. 


Word 


20, 


Verb 


30. 


Topic Sentence 
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Tne twelve criterion tasks for eacn concept were; 

1. Given name of ettnbutej select example, 

2. Given example of attribute, select name 

3. Given name of concept, select example 

4. Given name of concept, select nonexample. 

5. Gi>/en example- of concepc, select name, 

6. G^ven concept, select relevant attribute, 

7. Given concept, select irrelevant attribute. 

8. Given definition of concept, select name, 

9. Given name of concept, select definition 

10. Given concept, select supraordi.nate concept. 
■ 11. Given a concept, select subordinate concept, 
12 Given two concepts, select relationship, 

A total of 355 English language arts items were developed for the purpose 
of measuring and assessing children's concept attainment of the language arts 
concepts taught by teachers at the fourth grade. However, pilot studies indi- 
cated that the selected ianguage arts concepts were very difficult for fourth 
graders. The subjecti finally tested were 186 boys and 259 girls just begin- 
ning the sixth grade m the public school system of Madison, Wisconsin. 



Insert rable 1 About Here 



Table i indicates that the most difficult concepts tested are Adject' vi. 
Helping Verb, Predicate, and Topic Sentence The easiest concepts tested are 
Question flark, Thank You tetter, Silent Letter, and Sentence. Table 1 shows 
that the easiest concepts for girls are not necessarily the easiest for boys. 
The average difference between boys and girls is about one half of a standard 
deviation, with the girls ahead. 

The concepts dealing with Area 1, Words , concepts UIO, are the easiest 
for Intermediate grade children. The eastest concepts for boys are Consonant, 
Short Vowel, and Silent Letter; the most difficult for boys are Suffix and 
Synonym- 

o 
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The concepts dealing with A^ea 2, VlonH_ in Sentences ^ Concepts ll-20s are 
the most difficult for bo^s and girls The most dn'ficult concepts m this 
group are Adjective, Helping Verb, predicate, Pobbessive Noun, and Pronoun; the 
easiest are Period and Question Mark, 

The concepts dealing with Area 3, Conjigcted Discourse, Concepts 21-30, 
represent midd le-di f f 1cul ty concepts. The most difficult are Heading and Topic 
Sentence; the easiest are ThanK You Letter and Title In not one of the thirty 
concepts was a mean score obtained which 'ould indicate a or above criterion 
level of concept attainment^ For the girls, at least eight concepts (mean 8.5 
or above) meet the ?5I or above cri tenon level of concept attainment. 

Insert Table 2 About Here 

Table 2 indicates that neither boys nor girls attain 75% level of task ^ 
attainment for all thirty of the concepts. The easiest task, Task U given the 
name of an attribute, select an example, barely meets the .75 cnterion level 
for gif Is only, 

A factor analysis of the intercorre tation of the thirty concepts and the 
mtercorrelatior of the 12 tasks indicates that there 1s a common factor for 
all thirtj^ concepts and a common factor for all twelve tasks. This *ends to 
indicate that there are at ledbt two components of linguistic CQmpetence, one 
component being a child^s uinguist^c Awareness, LA, learned either intuitively 
or through instruction; the other component^ the child*s Language Proces sing 
Abil ity, LPA, his thought processes available for thinking about language 

Chi^ldren Wn tten lan£uag£ Development 

Chomsky ( 1965) has suggested that th^re is a difference in linguistic per-- 
formance and linguistic competence, In an educational content, performance 
can be described as what the teacher hears or sees of the child^s language; 
competence can be described as the child's ability to manipulate and derive 
meaning from the structure oF the languages a sort of linguisti:: abihty or' 
hngulstic awareness which a child possesses* 
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Language competence difficult to measure. Although we vnl) pr-obably 
never know preciseb the components of lariguage co,npetence, we can now make 
• some inferences concern;ng a chad's language ability, Tne Linguistic Ab 1 1 r.y 
Test, LAT, (Fredrick, Golub, and Johnson, 1970) is a carefully designed and 
successful measurement instrument with a Hoyt reriabi|i'ty of .95 and a valid- 
ity score of ,84 when correlated 'against syntanic density nieasures and a 
validity score of .75 when correlated against toacher ratings of the children's 
writing ability. The LAT v/i 11 give an indication of language ability variables 
in the fol lovnng areas i 

1, Ability to derive meaning from syntax 

2, Ability to diitinguish probable from improbable Engl ish grapheme 
c ! usters 

3, Ability to determine pronoun r-eferents 

4, Abil'.ty to recognize words m the child's le;(icon, given a clue from 
predictable phoneme-gfapheme correspondences 

5, Ability to transform an English sentence to a synonomous sentence by 
Changing the structure but not the content 

6, Ability to recognize morphemes as roots, prefixes, and suffixes 

7, Ability to recognize form-class and function positions in a sentence 

8, Ability to use the deletion transformation 

9, Ability to recognize phoneme equivalents of vanous English graphemes 
and grapheme clusters 

10, Ability to recognize the structure of various question transformations 
m order to produce the appropriate response structure 

11, AbiHty to recognize, logical meamng relationships between elements 
of a sentence 

12, Ability to transforpi a verb phrase 

The LAT is a paper and pencil test designed specifically to test the psycholin- 
gui'stic ability of interniediats grade children, The directions and the test 
Items are on tape and are read to the children while they follow along on the 
printed page, The taped reading of the test eliminates the question of reading 
difficulty which some children would naturally bring to the test. 
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Past attempts have been made at quantifying and descnbing cinldren's 
written and spoken languaoe performance ^ Children's oral discourse must be 
transcribed into a written form before it can be tabulated As a result of 
studies in children's syntax tGolub and Fredrick, 197]), the author has 
dervied ^ Syntactic Density Score which can be used to deterirnne the syntactic 
density of written materials from Grades 1-14, A computer program is also 
available for this tabuiation wh^ch is as reliable as hand tabulation. A com- 
puterised Vocabularj Frequency Index is also under development. 

The Syntactic Density Score which measures language performance consists 
of the following variable^: 

1 Total number of words 

2* Total number of T-^units 

3, Words/T-unit 

4, Subordinate clauses per T-umt 

5, Mean main clause length 

6, flean subordinate clause length 

7, Number of modals in the auxihary 

8, Number of Be and Have forms in. the auxiliary 
9* ^ Number of prepositional phrases 

10, Number of posieiiive nouns and pronouns 

n, Number of adverbs of time 
All eleven of these variables significantly distinguish good ceacher-rated 
discourse from poor, teacher-rated discourse. 

Uiing the two scores, the LAT scores as a linguistic abnity (awareness) 
measure and the Syntactic Density Score as a language perfwrmance measure, the 
author compared the written discourse of black, white, Indian, and Spanish- 
American Intermediate grade children, (Golub, 1973)^ The results of this 
research are striking for educators interested m children's written language 
development. 

Given the conditions for gathering the samples of the children's written 
discourse, there were no significant differences between the fuur ethnic groups 
in the syntactic density scores of these children's writing. That H to say 
that in the measure of hnguinic performancei blacky white, Indian, and 
^ Spanish-American children from similar socioeconomic backgrounds write equally 
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well. After four to su }^ears in school, these children had learned, equally 
wen, to produce wntten languige vvith manageable, understandable, and logical 
syntactic forms, Th^re were, however, significant differences between all four 
ethnic groups in language awareness as measured by the Linguistic Abnities 
Test. The black, Indian, and Spanish-Amencan children being similar but 
significantly different froni the white children. This research indicates that 
teachers can expect the following linguistic awareness differences among the 
four ethnic groups. ... 

1. The Spanish-American child will be at a disadvantagi m gaining the 
meaning of a word or phrase from its context, syntactic position or 
syntactic marker, 

2. The black child will use a different set of rules for agreement of 
pronouns and their refirents, 

3. Both the black and the Indian child will have a problem of infernng 
the pronunciation of a word they can say from its graphemic repi^esenta- 
tion on the printed page, or indeed doing the opposite, inferring a 
iogical spelling of a mrd from its pronunciation, 

4. The black child will have different transformations for deriving 
synonomous sentences, 

5- The black child will use standard morpheme affixes differently from 
the white child. 

6, The black child will use deletion, question, and verb phrase transfor- 
mations m ways different from the white child. 

1, The black child will recognize different logical meaning relation- 
ships between syntactic elements of a sentence. 

Rather than look at syntactic density and expression of ideas in children's 
writing, tiachers are more inclined to look at the deviations or errors on a 
child's written paper. In a study in linguistic deviations in children's 
writing, (Golub and Frsdnck, 1970), this author found that when the number of 
diviations, both leHical and syntactic, in each theme "wa's tabulatad and the 
theme quality, as measured by experienced teachersj determined, the correlation 
coefficient between these two measures was 25, However, when deviations per 
number of words was computed and the correlation coefficient between these and 
theme quality was obtained, the relationship proved significant (r = ,64; 
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£< .001). This statistic Indicates than an aspect of theme quality is the 
number of deviations per amount written. As the density' of deviations per 
words decreases j the qualU}- of children's written discourse is judged better 
by their teachers, This same research also points to the language needs of 
children considenng the lexical and syntaccic deviations found In their 
written sentences. Of ihe 1683 syntactic deviations found in a corpus of 
20,000 words of intermediate grade children's writing, only twenty-four^ lin- 
guistic concepts were invoWed, This seems to indicate that teachers might 
teach to these twenty-four linguistic concepts for correctness in writing' 
rather than to the whole universe of possible written language deviations as 
presented in most English language arts textbooks written for children. Espe- 
cially since children do not seem to be learmng what is in these textbooks 
anyway. 

In analyzing the lexical deviations of intermediate grade childfen, the 
author found that many of these lexical deviations are the result of problems 
of vocabulary development and word selection rather than spelling. Only one 
half of the 1001 lexical deviations out of a 20,000 word corpus could be 
attributed to spelling. Of these spell ing deviations, many result from omis- 
sion, addition, or substitution of a single letter, The children do know how 
to "spell," though it might not be the way their teachers and parents would 
wish them to spell, The list of scrambled letters and unknown words is small, 
less than 100 such errors in ?0,000 words. 

Lexical deviations car. be placed into a few convenient categories as 
could the syntactic deviations The existence of meaningful categories suggest 
that both lexical and syntactic written language deviations are susceptible to 
a cognitrve learning approach rather than a rote-memory approach. 

In a study on stimulating and receiving chi Idren's writing (Golub, 1971 
this author has attempted to trace the cognitive development of children as it 
is displayed through their written Ifnguage. In discarding the mechanical and 
grammatical dictates of the language arcs texts, the teacher 1s faced with a 
nine through twelve year- old child who has learned to read some simple and not 
so simple prose, who has learned to manipulate the pencil at an excruciatingly 
slow rate, and who has thoughts on his mmd which he wants to express 1n 
writing and aloud with other children. 

o 
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Writing is a growth process, Although most children, who are native- 
speakers of English upon entering school , know the rules of an introductory 
transformational grammar, the^ have no e.phcit gremmatical or rhetorical knowl- 
edge. This preschool linguistic genius communicates Mke a child. He has 
difficulty relying exclusively on language, he will show egocentnsm by using 
terms and experiences not shared by the listener, and he will fail to use con- 
trasts so that [he listener can associate similarities and differences, thus 
assuming that the listener knows more about the subject than he actually does. 

In asking a nine year old child to write a story he has heard, the teacher 
must be aware of the child's ability to order information so that the reader 
has consecutive information at each point of ilie narration, the teacher must be 
aware of the child's ability to embed sentences to convey likely f igure^ground 
relationships, the teacher must be aware of the child's logical cojoining of 
words and sentencei, the teacher must be aware of the child's ability to shift 
styles depending upon his mtended reader, and the teacher must be aware of the 
child's ability to use metaphore to capture' simi lari ties and differences in a 
situation. None of these abilities are dependent upon grammatical knowledge 
and none are well developed in children or in adolescents. 

In spite of all we know about the structure of English, there is very 
little we can do to make a cm id wnte like an adult, a first grader like a 
fourth grader, a seventh grader like a twelfth grader, or a twelfth grader like 
a profess. onai contributor to Atlanm or Harpers. Yet children who are 
learning to read must simultaneously be learning to write. In the classroom, 
stimuli for eliciting children's writing should permit the child and the teacher 
to become aware of the hnguistic and rhetoricar problems in writing. The 
quasi^hnguistic problems such as spell ing, capital nation, and punctuation, so 
apparent to an adult in e^^amining children's writing, should be deemphasized. 
The teacher should attend to the child's linguistic and rhetorical development 
which is as inevitable as a child's physical development. The teacher must 
learn to "receive" children's writing so that the teacher accepts the child's 
message without criticising the language of the message. The teacher must then, 
respond to the message in such a way that his response suggests a stimulus to 
Which the child can once again respond -n either the oral or the written mode. 

In the first and second grades, chl Idren display good kernel sentence sense 
in their writing. Not all children can place these kernels in a logical order 
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The second grader can pack more information into each writing sanipie than can 
a first grader^ Ihs problem of egocentnsm is evident m the, first and second 
grades where the world of experience is translated through the child's feelings. 
By the third grade, the child u writing m cursive, and using coordination and 
subordination to express relationships His egocentrisni appears more appro- 
priate to the subject. The child will start to ex|Tiss his value system which 
might dash with the value system of the teacher. Un grade three, the child 
starts to think more independently, 

By the fourth grade the child wnter can grasp a sense of audience and 
starts to express his own voice. Time sequences became better defined as the 
child learns to control grammatical tense, modal, and aspect. At this level, 
the child makes a real effort to control and order the sequence of events ^ 
An important change happens between the fourth and fifth grade in the 
development of the child's thought and language process, There is a complexity 
of events m the child's ej^pression which is also obvious m his complex sen- 
tence structure. At this level, the need for the skillful use of coordination 
and subordination becomes apparent for expressing casual relationships and con- 
trastive, depth-of=f leld, relationships, The child at this level will attempt 
to recreate a world of vicarious experience. 

The language and thought development between fifth and sixth graders is 
not so striking as between fourth and fifth graders. The suth grader shows 
definite signs, of creativity defined as imaginative and different. This crea- ' 
tivity is not buarre writing, but rather, an expression of the chnd's sincere 
individuality, his ability to order his perceptions and language, his ability 
to obtain psychological depth=of -f ield to show contrasts and similarities, and 
his ability to test hypotheses and to reach generaniations which must also be 
tested, 



Written L^anguafle Instruction 
in. iSi Elenientary SchooTs " 

practices which seem to pay off m the teaching of written language in 
the elementary school classroom are those practices which involve the student 
immed lately with a stimulus for thought, some time to think quietly or aloud 
to another student about the stimulus, followed by time to write, followed by 
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time to read ar.d to evaluate aloud to peers what has been written The 
teaching of writing in the elenientar}| ichool classroom, then, must involve: 
1) stimulus for thought, ?) oral language, 3) written language, 4) reading, 
5) another person's responbe to the message, and 6) repetition of the Cj^cle, 
It is interesting to note that the work habits of important wi-'ter-s seem to 
reflect this iame pattern, lienr^^ James, for example, seldom wrote a word with 
pen or penci], but rather spoke aloud to his amanuensis who tipped the author's 
words dlrectb on 'the Remington, The novelist would then reread to himself 
and others, revise, and ewaluate his craft before sending it to the publishers. 
Any writing progiam which does not include these sequential "steps would, indeed, 
be an unnatural progrdm 

This author has dejcnbed such a program in detail (Golub, 1970a) and he 
has shown that students who participate in such a program will produce more 
grade increases at the 01 levei of significance than those chi Idren who do 
not undergo such a program. 

In "Teaching Literature as Language," (Golub, I970b) this author has 
discuised the use of literature, particularly biack-Amencan and African lit- 
erature in the classroom for eliciting structured responses to the literature. 
The language games and dctivujes initiated from the literary seleciions are 
the fo I lowing: 

1 , Repetition games 

Repetition of sounds, words, imes after the teacher 

2, Substitution games 

Substitution of (vocabulary within form-class slots 

3, Expansion games 

Expansion in the verb string, verb phrase, or noun phrase 

4, Structure games 

Using a variety of morphemic and syntactic structures possible within 
a sentence, changing only one structure at a time 

5, Transformation games 

a. Single-base transformation starting with a declarative sentence 
and going to emphatic, question, negative, imperative, eKpletive, 

• and possive 

b. Double-base transformations; additions of kernels in subordinate 
and coordinate contrasts 
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These techniques are based upon techniques used in second iangudge learning as 
we!) as the t^-adition of altering the narrative or poetic word, in oral cultures 
such as found in the African tribal languages. 

In eliciting children's wnting under different stimulus conditions^ 
(Golub and Fredrick, 1970a these authors concluded that the instructions to 
the students were not effective in causing any major changes in the quantit)/ 
or complexity of children's writing. The effect of using color .vs blacl<-and- 
White pictures for the stiniulus was s igni f icani for a number of linguistic 
variables. Several kinds of linguUtic structures appeared more often In 
themes written in response to black-and-whi te pictures. For example, black-and- 
white pictures produced more clauses, especial l^r subordinate noun and adverb 
clauses, more types of sentence pacterns, more clauses per T-umts, more nulti- 
clause T-unus, more single-base transforniations, more modals, more adverbs, 
especially adverbs of time, and more prefixes than did color pictures, The 
color pictures, hov^ever, brought oiore adjectivesi more particpal phrases, and 
slightly longer clauses. The responses to black-and-white pictures 'appeared to 
.be in terms of more compleKUy and more di versify of structure; the color plr- 
tures, more the result of descript'on. 

The Children in this study found that, abstract pictures were more d1ffi- 
'cult to write about than' concrete pictures, as Judged by raters. More frag- 
ments and false sentence starts occurred and often students resorted to 
writing a list of nouns, tabulating what they saw in the abstract pictures 
rather than writing about ihe picture. The concrete pictures produced more 
adverbial rlauies and adverbial modification than the abstract pictures. Such 
adverbiai modification was indicative of the larger amount of story telling and 
explanation produced from the concrete pictures, 

The black-ahd-white pictures produced better teacher-rated themes than the 
abstract pictures, but, again, not at a statisticany significant figure. The 
themes written by girU were rated significantly higher by teachers than the 
themes written by boys {g ^ .01). In '.'Language Awareness as Thought Process" 
(Golub, 1971a) the author discusses the correlation of langyage development and 
thought in the eleiiientary school child as outlined by Plaget and Inhelder (1969) 
and Vygotsky (1962). The author shows how, starting with the fourth or fifth 
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grade the child can start to learn and to display his grasp of the attrTbutes 
of certain language concepts so as' to expand the child's language awareness and 
thought process. The schema proposed for learmng about a languagi concept 1s 
1) area of focus, 2) concipt name, 3) definition, 4) supraordinate concept, 
5) ordinate concept, 6) subordinate concept, ?) example, 8) non-example, 9) 
relevant attribute, 10) irrelevant attribute, and 11) principle. In order to 
go through the schema, the child and the teacher must have a "content- . 
spicific" vocabularj^ which permits them to discuss the concepts involved. By 
arranging the kinds of thought process activities m progressive order, it is 
possible to develop language awareness in elementary school children which 
they can bring to thetr writing expei' lences . 

Need ed Research w Writte n Language 
Deveropment and IhstrucYjoj of 
Elementary School CFTTHTen 

1. A computerued syntactic density score (SDS) which will give teachers 
and researchers an immediate reading of a child's language develop- 
ment in reiatign to his peers. 

2. A computerued vocabuiary frequency index (VFI) to be used along with 
the syntactic density score, 

3. A way of correlating the SDS- and VFI of' a child's writing with his 
reading n-iateria!s. 

4. A singuage learning program In the elementary schools which incorpo- 
rates reading with oral and written language development so that new ' 
language goals are set for the child as he progresses from level to 
level of the school curnrulum. Such a program should prepare the 
child for the writing needs of the secondary school but need not con= 
tain the same object) via. 

5. A clearer definition of the uses of oral and written language in the 
"real" world of the child as he progresses from elementary, secondary, 
college, to the world of work. 

6. An analysis of caste and class distinctions conveyed through written ' 
language. 
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7. Methods of individualizing written language instructions to meet the 
needs of varying written language developnient abilities. 

8, Performance criteria and objectives to measure language and thought 
development of elementary school children. 
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